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Our outside screw valve is specially recommended for use around gas- 
house and holder as the thread on the spindle is entirely outside the 
valve body, where it can be inspected and oiled. The rising spindle 
forms a simple and positive indication to show whether valve is 
open or closed. The position of the valve can be told by the sense 
of touch in complete darkness. 


We are in a position to quote attractive prices and make prompt 
delivery. 


Send for catalog No. 32 showing 
our complete Line of Gas Valves 
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Industrial Opportunities the Gas Companies Are 
Availing Themselves of in Pencil Making 
and Some They Are Missing 


Temperature of 2,000 Deg. Fahr. Required in Hardening Process, but Standardized Gas Fur- 
naces Are Available That Will Meet This Need 


By GILBERT C. SHADWELL 


Every pencil factory can use gas. Oil and electricity 
are close competitors in some cases, but gas can and 
should have the field. 

The pencil business in the United States is a big in- 
dustry and it deserves more attention on the part of the 
gas industry than appears to have been devoted to it in 
the past. It is believed that some assistance can be 
given by outlining briefly the processes involved. 

To understand the process, however, it is desirable to 
trace the history. Of course, as everyone knows, a lead 
pencil is not made from lead but from “black lead” or 
“graphite” which is, comparatively speaking, a product 
of modern times. It does appear, nevertheless, that me- 
tallic lead in the form of sharp edged disks, was em- 
ployed hundreds of years ago for ruling purposes. 

The famous Borrowdale mine having been discovered 
in about 1565 (in Cumberland, England) it is probable 
that we first have allusion to the remarkable kind of 
black lead or graphite. While the supply of the mine 
lasted, the material for English pencils consisted sim- 
ply of the native graphite (see Fig. 1) as taken from 
the mine. 

The pieces were sawed into thin sheets, which in turn 
were cut into slender square rods forming the “lead” of 
the pencil. Many efforts were made to enable manufac- 
turers to become independent of this mine and the pencil 
factory of Faber was established in Nuremberg, Ger- 
many, in 1761. A great advance was made at that time 
as pencils were made from powdered graphite cemented 
into a solid form by means of various “binders” such as 
gums, glues, sulphur and so on. None of these were en- 
tirely satisfactory. In 1795 a Frenchman, N. J. Conte, 
devised the process by which pencils are now made to a 
large extent, and although Brockedon, an Englishman, 
in 1843, patented a process for compressing graphite 


powder, yet the Borrowdale supplies being exhausted 
and the Conte process being so successful it did not be- 
come of any great commercial value so far as pencil 
manufacture was concerned. 


PULVERIZING THE GRAPHITE 


The finest grades of graphite at the present time are 
mined in Ceylon and Mexico. The crude graphite is 
crushed to the very finest powder and all foreign mat- 
ter must be removed until it is absolutely pure. 

The graphite having been pulverized and subjected to 
any necessary purifying processes is “floated” through a 
series of settling tanks in each of which the compara- 
tively heavy particles sink, and only the finer particles 
are carried over. 

That which sinks eventually in the last of the series is 
in a condition of extremely fine division and is used for 
pencils of the highest quality. It would be impossible to 
make them into lead fer pencils without some binding 
substance and for this a certain kind of smooth clay 
is used. It is washed and purified to remove every 
atom of grit and other impurities. In fact the clay, 
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which must be free from sand and iron is treated in 
much the same way as the graphite. 


Clay and graphite so prepared are mixed together in 
varying proportions with water so as to form a paste, 
passed repeatedly through a grinding mill, then placed 
in bags and squeezed in a hydraulic press until they have 
the consistency of stiff dough in which condition the ma- 
terial is ready for making the pencil “leads” or rods. 
The ratio of clay to graphite determines the hardness of 
the lead produced. Increasing the proportion of clay 
makes the pencil harder. In the case of a well known 
make of drawing pencils there are sixteen degrees of 
hardness. From this the reader can readily imagine the 
extreme care that must be exercised to get the exact ratio 
so that the lead will be of constant unvarying hardness 
in each degree. 

Cray MIxTuRE 


Mixing the clay and graphite is a long, slow process 
for they must be ground together until thoroughly 
mixed. When this result is obtained and the mixture 
has been through an additional process of washing and 
filtering it is placed in heavy steel cylinders in the bot- 
tom of which are ae or diamond dies for the thick- 
ness of lead desired. Under considerable pressure, the 





Fic. 2—GROOVED SLAT 


lead is forced through the dies,emerging like round shoe- 
strings at the rate of some 170 feet per minute. These 
are cut to pencil lengths and straightened. They are 
then dried by being placed in a dry-room which is main- 
tained at a suitable temperature. While the writer 
knows of no cases where a gas-fired air heater is em- 
ployed for this part of the work, yet it would seem the 
obvious equipment to offer as it would undoubtedly 
speed up production, although it should be mentioned 
that the leads must not be dried in too great haste as this 
has a tendency to make them unduly brittle. 


Opportunities Now Missep ‘sy Gas MEN 


When sufficiently dry they are packed incrucibleboxes 
and placed in a muffle furnace. Some concerns use oil 
or electrically heated furnaces. 

The writer feels that a little effort on the part of the 
gas man will enable him to get this business which quite 
legitimately belongs to the gas field. A temperature of 
about 2,000 deg. Fahr. is required to be maintained. 
There are plenty of standard furnaces on the market to 
do this work and it will pay to investigate the whole 
problem. 

The two factors which determine the comparative 
hardness and blackness of pencils are the proportions of 
graphite and clay in the leads and the heat to which they 
are raised. According as the proportion of graphite is 
greater and the heat lower the pencil is softer and of 
deeper black. The process of heating thus tempers and 
toughens the lead and is an important factor in the 
finished article. 











Gas, however, has other functions to perform in penci 
manufacture. The wood in which the leads are cased 
is pencil cedar from Juniperus Virginiana for the bes: 
qualities and pine for the cheaper ones. Red cedar wit!) 
its clear, straight, soft grain contains a large percentag: 
of oil. For pencil making the wood must be seasone 
and kiln-dried to eliminate a part of this oil. Gas ca: 

















Fic. 3—LEADED SLAT 


very conveniently be used as the fuel for the purpose. 
The only thing necessary is a big flue to the kiln so that 
there will be ample ventilation. The cedar is cut down 
into slats slightly longer than a pencil (see Figs. 2, 3, 
and 4); and in thickness a little thicker than half the 
diameter of the finished pencil. It is usually as wide 
as four or usually six pencils. This slat passes through 
a planing and cutting machine which cuts the four or 
six grooves for the lead. It also planes the slat and 
smooths its surface. The pencils are then leaded (see 
Fig. 5). Every groove and every part of the surface 
must be perfectly true so that when a similarly made 
slat (which is glued) is fitted over the leaded slat a per- 
fect joint results. The inner pot is generally galvanized 
to prevent any rust affecting the glue, and a guage-glass 
is fitted to the outer or jacketing kettle to show that a 
sufficient level of water is maintained. This glue is 
run off as required into the container of the gluing de- 
vice which applies the material mechanically to the slat. 
The finished glued parts are then placed in a dry-room. 
It ought to be mentioned, that after gluing, the slats are 
forced together in clamps and so held until dry. 

When dry they are taken to rapidly revolving cutters 
which remove the wood between the leads. 

This is carried out by the cutters firstly shaping the 
upper halves of the pencils. Reversing the wood and 
putting it through the machine again trims the other 
side and the pencils are thus fully shaped. 














Fic. 4—COVER. GLUED ON LEADED SLAT 


Another automatic machine equipped with fine sand 
paper smooths the entire surface. 

The individual pencils thus formed only need to be 
finished by being dyed and varnished and stamped with 
the name, grade, etc. The process consists of taking the 
pencils, after sand-papering to the varnish machines 
where they receive a coat of color. Though run through 
this machine singly, about 140 are coated per minute. 
Endless belts carry them through a dry-room where they 
are dried. Although this is often steam-heated, there is 
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no reason why a gas-fired air heater should not be used. 
This operation is repeated from six to ten times to give 
the pencils a fine glossy coat. 

Another method of varnishing is used on pencils of 
odd shapes. They are held by the ends in frames and 
immersed in tanks of varnish from which they are 
slowly withdrawn (Fig. 6). A heavy coat, with an en- 
ameled effect, is thus obtained. The best grades are 
polished by hand. The color is applied and the pencils 
are rubbed rapidly but lightly. This is repeated many 
times and produces a luster which is impossible to ob- 
tain by mechanical means it is claimed. Naturally this 
operation is too costly to be used in any but the finest 
grades. 


STAMPING 


The accumulation of color on the ends of the pencils 
is removed by passing them between revolving drums 
covered with sandpaper, which also makes the pencils 
uniform in length—that is to say, it “sizes” them. A 
further trimming with a sharp circular knife turning at 
high speed shaves the ends clean and smooth. 

The better grades are now stamped with gold or silver 
leaf (Fig. 7). The leaf is laid on a leather covered pad 
in a glass case open only toward the operator so that it 
will not be disturbed by air currents, being very light. 
Using a long-bladed sharp knife, the workman cuts the 
leaf into strips the width of the stamp; the strips are 
laid on the pencils which are passed on to the stamping 
machines. A steel die, cut with the required imprint and 
usually heated by gas (although electricity is also being 
used to quite an extent) is impressed over the leaf, which 
sticks only in the places where the letters are imprinted 
in the wood of the pencil. If the pencils are not to be 
tipped with a metal rubber holder, they are now ready 
for a final polish and examination before they are put up 
in boxes (being usually put up in dozen lots). 

The rubber tipped styles are more popular in the 
U. S. A. than abroad. The tips are shaped from sheet 
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brass or bronze and are seamless. A cup-like piece is 
punched out and drawn. It is stretched until a tube 
the diameter of a pencil is formed. The brass is an- 
nealed first of all by gas (the process of which will be 
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dealt with more in detail in a later article). This tube is 
then cut to proper lengths which are impressed with the 
different designs, nickel plated, oxidized or gilt finished. 
They are finally attached to the finished pencils and 
fitted with rubber erasers. 

To make certain that none but perfect goods leave 
the factory they are examined at different stages in the 
manufacture. 

Instead of wood, paper is sometimes used for the 
casings, rolled on in narrow strips which are torn off to 
expose fresh lead as the point becomes worn down by 
use. Then leads only are made for silver cased pencils 
of all kinds of designs as is well known. 

Black pencils of an inferior quality are made from the 
dust of graphite melted up with sulphur and run into 
moulds. Such with a little tallow added to them gives 
softness. These are the kind usually employed by car- 
penters. 

Colored pencils consist of a mixture of clay with ap- 
propriate mineral or other coloring matter, wax and 
tallow, treated by the Conte method as in making lead 
pencils. All of the melting processes involved are most 
conveniently carried out in direct fired gas-heated fur- 
naces. The kettle is generally provided with a suitable 
outlet and the requisite quantity is run off into smaller 
individual containers which are also gas-fired and from 
these final pouring is carried out. 

In indelible and copying pencils the coloring matter is 
aniline preparation mixed with clay and a certain kind 
of gum. This is heated together in a jacketed gas- 
heated cauldron furnace at a temperature slightly below 
200 deg. Fahr. and is agitated with an agitator let into 
the kettle. The mixture not only makes a streak which 
adheres to the paper, but, when the writing is moistened 
with water it dissolves and assumes the appearance and 
properties of an ink. 


Lessons in Gas Economies in the Daily Press 

Indiana newspapers are undertaking to educate the 
reading public on the subject of proper use of gas in 
stoves and similar lighting appliances. The education 
undoubtedly is an outgrowth of the economy programs 
of the war period, but in times of coal shortage, such as 
may appear this winter, unless increased coal buying re- 
leases transportation facilities in Indiana at once, it is 
not improbable, authorities on gas say, that gas econo- 
mies by the public will be necessary again. 

The Indianapolis Star, in an article urging house- 
wives to be careful of the gas supply, said: 

“Are you acquainted with your gas range? If you are 
not, it will pay you well to take time to learn more about 
it. 





“Many experiments are being tried on gas ranges in 
the experimental kitchen of the office of home econo- 
mics, United States Department of Agriculture, and in- 
teresting results are being obtained. You will find it 
worth while to try some of the same experiments with 
your stove; others will probably suggest themselves, and 
your acquaintance with the stove will increase accord- 
ingly. 

“How much gas do you use when you are getting the 
Sunday dinner? You can find out by reading the gas 
meter before the cooking starts and after the cooking is 
done. If you do not remember just how to read it, ask 
the gas man to explain it to you when he comes around 
the next time. The habit of reading the meter once a 
week and comparing amounts used will help to keep gas 
— in mind and make it possible to calculate your gas 












“In the preparation of that dinner count the ways by 
which you could save gas. If you are one of the many 
who light the gas before the teakettle is filled and who 
forget to turn off the heat the minute the pie is baked, 
you will find those are good times to begin to save. 

“If you test the heat given by various kinds of flames, 
you will find that the short, stiff, clear, blue flame brings 
best results. It is a waste of time and gas to use the 
high, smoking, yellow flame, which results when too 
much air is mixed with the gas and which you can pre- 
vent by partially closing the air shutter. Never turn 
the flame so high that it is brought close to the kettle 
and flares around it, for this wastes gas, makes the flame 
less hot and blackens the kettle. 


“Many gas stoves have at least four kinds of burners 
—including a giant burner and a simmerer—and a large 
part of gas economy consists in knowing which one to 
use, and when. 

“If you consider the little simmerer burner on your 
range a mere ornament and of no real use you are un- 
derrating its value. It uses from one-fifth to one-sixth 
as much gas as the other top burners and will keep a 
kettle boiling after it has been brought to the boil on 
one of the other top burners. The giant burner uses 
from three to six cubic feet an hour more than the other 
top burners, so it should be used only when absolutely 
necessary. As soon as a kettle boils, see how far you 
can turn the gas down and still keep it boiling. The ex- 
perimental kitchen has found that it will continue to boil 
with the burner turned down from one-half to one-third. 
Also, if that pan or kettle is large bottomed, the gas will 
be better utilized than if it is smaller than the burner. 

“The easiest way to keep burners clean, of course, is 
by the ounce-of-prevention method. Never allowing 
boiling over is the best way of keeping the burners clean, 
but if the accident should happen the burners can be re- 
moved easily and scrubbed in soap and water. A wire 
will assist in cleaning the holes if they still remain 
clogged. 

“The range oven requires much more gas an hour than 
one top burner does, so it must be used carefully if the 
gas bill is to be reduced. If you do much baking in small 
quantities you can save gas with a small removable 
oven to be used on the top of the stove. Tests showed 
a great difference when one-egg cakes were baked for 
one hour at the same temperatures in the small and 
range ovens. In the small oven the cake required seven 
cubic feet of gas while in the range oven it required 
twelve cubic feet, a difference in cost, when figured at 
$1 for 1,000 cu. ft., of % cent for the one cake. 


“The time required to heat the oven before baking 
begins also varies greatly in the two kinds. The small 
oven will come up to 500 deg. Fahr. in five minutes, 
while the range oven requires twenty to thirty. There- 
fore, if the oven is to be used for only a short time the 
small oven would be a great advantage. 

“The small oven, nevertheless, has its disadvantages. 
A cake so big that its edges are rather close to the sides 
of the oven will not be well baked, because the heat at 
the sides will be much greater than in the center. Dishes 
requiring an even temperature, a very high or a very 
low temperature for a certain length of time, are not 
successfully baked in the small oven unless close atten- 
tion is paid to the regulation of the heat. This is true 
because the temperature of the oven is variable. Its 
sides are thin and the bottom does not well retard the 
passage of heat. For the breakfast muffins or the bak- 

(Continued on page 94.) 
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Now that Cost of Business Is Steadily Climbing It 
Is More Important Than Ever that All Sales 


Resistance Be Reduced to a Minimum 


Bringing in the Plumbers Would Make Possible a Marked Broadening of Variety of Appli- 
ances Offered for Sale 


By J. E. BULLARD 


For many years it has been the custom for gas men 
to place more or less blame upon the plumbers for not 
co-operating with gas companies in selling gas ap- 
pliances. Everyone knows that the average plumber is 
more or less of a stumbling block in the installation 
of all gas kitchens ; that in practically every case where 
his advice is asked he recommends a coal range. Of 
course there are exceptions to this general rule. There 
are a few plumbers who do sell gas appliances but these 
plumbers are very few and far between. 

It is a recognized principle of modern merchandising 
that the greater the number of concerns selling the goods 
the greater will be the ultimate sales. In the electrical 
business we find this principle carried out to a very 
marked degree. There is scarcely a city where there 
are not dozens of concerns selling electrical appliances. 
In nearly every city one can without difficulty buy the 
make and the kind of appliances he desires. In the gas 
appliance business, however, it is different. In most 
cities the only place where one can buy quality gas ap- 
pliances is at the gas company. This in itself means 
that the number of appliances sold is very materially 
limited. 


LooKING AT THE PRoBLEM FROM His VIEWPOINT 


With every plumber, hardware dealer and all others 
who sell kitchen appliances boosting for all gas kitchens 
it is apparent that it would be much easier for the gas 
man to persuade people to leave the old coal range out 
of the kitchen. Now that the cost of doing business is 
steadily climbing, it is more than ever important that 
all sales resistance be reduced to the minimum. Blam- 
ing and finding fault with the plumber has accomplished 
little but increase his antagonism. Before we can gain 
his co-operation it will be necessary to look at the prob- 
lem from his point of view, to see ourselves as he sees 
us. 

Under the present circumstances when the co-opera- 
tion of all is more than ever needed to reduce the cost 
of selling and to help increase the profits of the com- 
pany, the opinions of one who is in close touch with the 
plumbers throughout the country will certainly be of 
value. The following is a quotation from a letter writ- 
ten by such a man: 

“The gas company is the plumber’s very severe com- 
petitor and under conditions that are unfair, and 
whether or not the gas water heater trade will ever 
come back to the plumber I do not know, but I arm get- 
ting clippings of advertisements of plumbing goods from 
papers all over the United States, and almost invariably 
the sale of gas heating goods comes from the gas com- 
pany at prices that are ruinous. 

“Under the circumstances there is nothing in it to 


encourage the plumbers to go up against a competition 
in which there is neither pleasure nor profit.” 


WHERE THE SHOE PINCHES 


Understand that this man is not a plumber. He is a 
man who is in a position, whose business it is, to learn 
the conditions in the plumbing business and the ideas 
and opinions of plumbers. What he says and writes is 
quite certain to reflect the ideas of the majority of the 
best plumbers. It is not the idea of an individual man. 
It is the composite ideas and opinions of the whole 
plumbing field. 


There is really nothing new in this expressed opinion. 
Gas men have been aware of it for some time. This 
fact, however, does not make the condition any the less 
serious. Reading between the lines, we see that the 
plumbers are in reality lined up pretty solidly against 
the gas company, that they are likely to offer a more or 
less serious resistance to any attempts the gas company 
makes to make the use of gas appliances more universal. 


Reading still further between the lines we discover 
that the reason that the plumbers are so much opposed 
to the gas company and -gas appliances is due to the 
fact that the gas company has spent so much money in 
the attempt to make gas appliances popular. This money 
has not been spent in salaries to sales forces and for 
newspaper and other advertising. There is no reason 
to believe that any plumber would object to huge expen- 
ditures along these lines. The expenditures that they 
do object to and object to very strenuously are those 
which have been made in cutting the prices of all gas 
appliances down to the point where there is no profit 
left for dealers. This has made it impossible for 
plumbers who pride themselves upon quality goods and 
workmanship to do any business of consequence in the 
gas appliance field. It has caused plumbers as a class 
either to say nothing at all about gas appliances or to 
point out all the disadvantages they can find. Since the 
plumbers and the gas companies come into direct com- 
petition in the sale of kitchen and laundry appliances, 
this has proven rather expensive to gas companies. Just 
how expensive it is hardly possible to determine. 


As long as plumbers view gas companies in the light in 
which they view them no co-operation can be expected. 
Merely telling them that the gas company has increased. 
the prices on all appliances and that they can now make 
a profit will not be enough. The plumbers look upon 
the gas companies as unfair. As the years go by the 
plumbers are becoming better organized and better 
business men. They are steadily becoming better able 
to render the gas companies greater assistance than ever 
before. 
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Cost Money to Burtp Up Tuts FEeetinc oF ANTAG- 
ONISM. 


It has cost the gas companies a great deal of money 
to build up this antagonism on the part of the plumbers. 
It has taken thousands of gas ranges and water heaters 
sold and installed at a price below the total actual cost 
to create all this hostility. Whether or not the money 
spent has resulted in a greater sale of appliances and 
has created more good will on the part of the consumers 
than would have been the case if it had been saved and 
the friendship of the plumbers retained is another ques: 
tion. The fact that is apparent to everyone is that it 
has cost thousands and thousands of dollars to bring 
about the conditions which caused the writing of the let- 
ter quoted above. 

All that it is necessary to do to change this attitude is 
to save the money that is being spent to create it. The 
quotation itself shows that the unfavorable light in which 
plumbers see the gas company is created solely by the 
money the gas company spends to sell appliances below 
actual cost. All that is necessary to change this light 
from antagonism to friendship is to cease to spend this 
money, to make a profit on all appliances that can be 
used to help pay dividends on the gas company stock. 
To-day there are gas companies that are making little 
or no money on the sale of gas who are taking from 
their gas revenue a greater or less sum each year to be 
used in selling gas appliances at cut rates, to be used in 
creating enmity or to continue the enmity of the plum- 
bers. Is it good business to continue to do so rather 
than to make a profit on everything sold and at the same 
time to gain the co-operation of the plumbers ? 

It is understood that the gas man feels that he has 
many excellent arguments on his side, but this article is 
not written from a gas man’s point of view. It is writ- 
ten from the point of view of the plumber. Its aim is 
to throw light upon the way in which the plumber sees 
the gas man and why he cannot understand the attitude 
of the gas man any more than the gas man can under- 
stand the attitude of the plumber. 





Conservation Rules Effecting a Great Sav- 
ing in Natural Gas 


Waste of natural gas in the Texas oil fields is very 
great. It is being minimized under the rules of the Rail- 
road Commission and promises to be further reduced as 
the operators come more fully to understand the rules 
and comply with them. In the recent hearing on conser- 
vation of oil and gas a change was made in the rule pro- 
tecting gas from escape into the air, but the terms of the 
rules were subject to prolonged discussions, in which 
more or less opposing sides were taken by the oil pro- 
ducers as against the gas producers. As finally agreed 
upon, the rule that will affect the heavy gas production 
in the deep sand pools of Texas was written to read as 
follows: 

“Whenever natural gas in commercial quantities in a 
well defined gas-bearing stratum known to contain nat- 
ural gas in such quantities is encountered in any well 
drilled for oil or gas in this State, such gas shall be con- 
fined to its original stratum until such time as the same 
can be produced and utilized without waste, and all 
such starta shall be adequately protected from infiltra- 
ting waters. This rule shall not apply to the Gulf Coast 












oil fields of Texas, nor shall this rule, as to the fields in 
which it applies, prevent the drilling deeper in search 
for oil in any well, if such drilling shall be prosecuted 
with dilligence and if said gas be confined in its stratu:n 
and protected as aforesaid upon completion of such we!’ ; 
but at any time after the expiration of seven days froin 
the penetration of such gas-bearing ‘stratum, even 
though such drilling deeper is being prosecuted with dili- 
gence, the Railroad Commission, or its conservation 
agent, or any deputy of the latter, may require such ga-- 
bearing stratum to be cased off and so protected, if, in 
their judgment, it shall be reasonably necessary and 
proper to do so.” 





Popular Ownership Increased 436 Per Cent 


in Five Years 


The progress made towards the popular ownership 
of electric and gas companies during the past fey 
years is strikingly illustrated by figures taken from the 
shareholders records of Northern States Power Com- 
pany, which serves Minnesota, St. Paul, and 200 other 
cities and towns of the Central Northwest. In 1914 
company managers began to encourage investment in 
the preferred stocks of utilities in the cities and- towns 
where the Northern States organization operates. 
There were then 1662 preferred shareholders. The 
regular quarterly dividend checks in July, 1919, were 
mailed to 8,915 shareholders, an increase of 436 per 
cent, about three-fourths of whom reside in the North- 
ern States Company’s territory. In addition to the 
preferred stockholders, there are 1,052 common share 
holders. The annual increase in the number of pre- 
ferred shareholders is shown by the following com- 
parisons : 


Year. No. Preferred Shareholders. 
June 30, 1914 1,656 
June 30, 1915 1,656 
June 30, 1916 3,035 
June 30, 1917 5,250 
June 30, 1918 7,123 
June 30, 1919 8,915 





Lessons in Gas Economies in the Daily Press 
(Continued from page 92.) 


ing powder biscuits for dinner, however, the small oven 
is excellent. 

“If one dish of the meal should require the range 
oven, to bake as much of the remainder of the dinner 
as possible, for in that way the heat will not be wasted. 
For instance, if the main dish of the meal is to be a big 
casserole of tomato, cheese and rice, it would be wise to 
choose baked potatoes rather than boiled, and a baked 
dessert in preferenec to a pudding made in the double 
boiler. If oven room permits, muffins or biscuits would 
add greatly to the meal and would require little extra 
fuel. 
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Peterson Vents a Grouch 





“Do You Know What Real Publicity Will Do for the Industry?” “Have You Any Idea What 
Advertising Can Produce ?” He Questions 


By S. G. ADDISON 


The “Old Man” at Blankville 
hadn’t done anything in particular to 
arouse the storm. In fact, while a 
blanket vindication might not be 
given others, he at least could not 
be held guilty of the things the com- 
mercial manager charged up against 
the gas industry. Nevertheless Peter- 
son continued to orate. 

“Just how serious are the men at 
the head of the gas industry in say- 
ing that they want to forward the 
interest of the industry? Do they 
mean by that the general industry, or 
do they mean the interest of their in- 


dividual company?” he demanded. . 


“Experience has taught me that there 
is absolutely no real co-operation in 
the gas industry, and I say this, not 
with the thought of destructive crit- 
icism, but simply because it has im- 
pressed me in that way.” 

“I am making my living in this 
field ; I intend to stay in the field and 
I have been in it for a considerable 
length of time, but I must say that 
I am appalled by the selfishness dis- 
played by the individual companies.” 

The “Old Man” winced, but of- 
fered no word of protest. 

“Recently I have heard consider- 
able talk of the question of co-oper- 
ative education of consumers by gas 
companies, and I have heard various 
gentlemen discuss this problem in all 
seriousness,” harrangued Peterson. 
“The idea is a good one. There is 
no doubt of that, but when six gas 
men get together and each one of 
them applies his individual ideas to 
the problem, looking at them from 
a local standpoint, just how far do 
you imagine the movement will go 
in solving the problem that is nation 
wide. Isn’t it a ridiculous way of do- 
ing business? 


“Take the question of standards 
throughout the country. There can 
be no doubt in any one’s mind that 
there should be a definite standard 
set for every company throughout 
the United States whether it be a Btu. 
or candle power standard, and that 
this should be an equitable one, but 
how many men will actually agree on 
what constitutes a fair standard of 
either candle power or Btu. I know 
that you will say that you agree with 
John Jones, and Bill Brown agrees 
with both of you, but you are only 
three peas in a pod that envelops 
our nation.” 

“The best gas from the consumer’s 
standpoint is not the highest standard 
gas,” the “Old Man” ventured 
meekly. “It is the gas that gives 
the consumer the best value for his 
dollar. Here a 600 Btu. gas might 
be the most economical, but how 
about a location where by-product 
ovens are plentiful. Wouldn’t 550 
Btu. by-product oven gas at, say, 60 
cents a 1,000 be a better buy for the 
consumer than city plant 600 Btu. 
gas at more than a dollar?” 


But Peterson apparently didn’t in- 
tend to digress or admit arguments. 


“Move on to the question of ac- 
counting,” he demanded. “You have 
a good method of accounting. It not 
only complies with the public utility 
commission rules but it also has an 
added advantage in short cuts, etc. 
Are you willing to let the other fellow 
know how you do it? 

“Take the question of selling ap- 
pliances. Are you willing to co-op- 
erate with near-by adjoining com- 
panies to the extent of making the 
appliance department of your busi- 
ness a profitable one or are you bound 








down by the old-fashioned anti- 
quated idea, the more appliances you 
sell, no matter how much you lose, 
the more gas consumption you will 
get and so indirectly after having 
charitably supplied your consumer 
with a method of consuming your 
product you have yet to face a loss 
for many months until you have suc- 
ceeded in paying for the appliance? 
In these days when mighty few of us 
are operating under conditions that 
will allow a reasonable return on our 
investment, these are questions which 
must necessarily receive our whole- 
hearted attention if we are going to 
survive. For after all, this is not a 
survival of the fittest, but a survival 
of all, if the industry as a whole is 
to profit. 

“T have heard not one but several 
executives make the statement that 
such a company is a ‘weak sister’ and 
will go under, but I have never heard 
one of these gentlemen offer any ad- 
vice, suggestion or even other kind 
of help that would perhaps aid the 
weaker company in tiding over the 
crisis. 

“Take the question of publicity and 
advertising. Do you know just what 
that means, or is it the illusive some- 
thing that you and so many others 
figure is only an encumbrance upon 
your business? Do you really know 
just what publicity, real publicity, 
will do for you? Have you any idea 
of what advertising can produce? Or 
do you use advertising only when you 
have a sale of appliances -and you 
want to get rid of some deadwood 
that has been taking up valuable 
space in your storeroom? Or is it 
really a medium of educating your 
public to the real value of gas service 
of the men in back of the industry? 
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“These are a lot of questions that 
I think you ought to answer, not only 
for yourself, but for the good of the 
industry as a whole. Ii you will, 
and answer them honestly, if you 
will prove yourself worthy of a place 
in an industry that is one of the vital 
ones, not only essential, in the United 
States, then you will have done some- 
thing to forward your means of live- 
lihood and you will have done some- 
thing also for the good of mankind. 

“Tt might be well before you an- 
swer any of these questions, however, 
to ask yourself one question which 
may really mean something to you. 
How much do you know about your 
own business? These are mighty im- 
portant things after all for they mean 
the future of the business. They 
mean more than a mere individual 
existence, they mean the life of the 
industry as a whole. 

“I am interested in the future of 
the business, because I believe in it, 
and because it is pleasant I want to 
stay in it. But unless we are going 
to have a mighty good future what is 
going to be the use of our slaving for 
the next twenty-five years against not 
only the indifferent outsiders but also 
the insidious microbe of company 
selfishness which, at times seems to 
become especially prevalent and 
which is as fatal as the influenza epi- 
demic of last year in the way of sap- 
ping the vitality of newcomers in the 
field. 

“T will be hanged if I am going to 
commit commercial suicide.” 

Eprtor’s Note—Peterson, appar- 
ently, is seeking information. Like- 
wise he makes some strong asser- 
tions. Simply because he does not 
give “Old Man” Jones an opportunity 
to reply to more than one of the doz- 
en questions asked is no reason why 
the readers of the American Gas 
ENGINEERING JouRNAL should be 
similarly gagged. Space will be 
found in these columns to publish 
anything worth while that readers 
may desire to offer in the way of 
amplifying Peterson’s charges or in 
dispute of them. Personally, we feel 
that Peterson is getting too dogmatic. 
We have permitted him too long to 
tell us how good he is and what dull- 
ards we are. It’s about time we re- 
call him to normal. 


Present vs. Future Heart of 
Natural Gas Issue 


The United State National Mu- 
seum has issued the following bulle- 
tin concerning the natural gas situ- 
ation: 

“Bulletin No. 102: 


“The heart of the natural gas con- 
servation problem is the conflict be- 
tween the present and the future. 
The individual land owner is inter- 
ested primarily only in immediate 
present personal returns. That is, he 
is thoughtless and indifferent with 
respect to the future. 

“The public—at least the 2,000,000 
domestic natural gas consumers and 
the 10,000,000 people dependent on 
natural gas for their cooking, heat- 
ing and lighting purposes—are in- 
terested in conserving the supply and 
bringing about a slow, wise and eco- 
nomical exhaustion, so as to insure 
continuity of service for the future.” 


Gas Bills by Messenger Bear- 
ing Propaganda for 
Conservation 

Gas companies in Elyria, Lorain, 
Oberlin, Wellington and Amherst in 
Lorain County, Ohio, will deliver 
gas bills for July by personal messen- 
ger instead of by mail. This plan 
will be adopted in order that the 
various companies may carry on 
propaganda for the conservation of 
gas. The messengers will distribute 
literature written by geologists who 
have no official connection with the 
company. Officials of the company 
say the gas situation is grave and the 
supply may be continued only by the 
utmost care. Domestic consumers 
have preference over manufacturing. 
plants. Domestic users will be lim- 
ited to 35,000 cu. ft. per month. In 
many cases gas furnaces in Elyria 
and Lorain County will have to be 
converted into heating by some other 
fuel, probably coal. Oberlin is worst 
hit of any village or city in the 
county. At this time of the year 
when gas used is at a minimum with 
the schools and most of the boarding 
houses closed for the summer, there 
is an inadequate supply. Oberlin re- 
lied on the Pittsfield gas fields nearby 
for a supply, but these wells failed 
to hold up. Gas from the Lakewood 
district through the Berea Pipe Line 
Company is sought as a relief. No 
extension of service is made. 


Gas Pressure Dropping, but 
Ample Supply Assured 


Dallas, Texas, will have an ample 
supply of gas for domestic consump- 
tion this winter, according to infor- 
mation obtained by Mayor Wozen- 
craft from Henry C. Morris of 
the Dallas Gas Company. Mr. Mor- 
ris filed with Mayor Wozencraft a 
letter received by the Dallas Gas 
Company, to the effect that the rock 








pressure in the Keys and Fox fields 
had dropped materially. However, 
the Dallas Gas Company was as- 
sured that a duplicate 1234-inch gas 
line was being laid to the Keys field 
and compressors installed at the Fox 
field, which, it is believed, will insure 
an ample supply of gas for domestic 
consumption. 


City Gas Plant to Furnish Fuel 
for Operation of Glass 
Factory 

Excavation for a $60,000 gas pro- 
ducer plant has been begun by the 
Duncan- Miller Glass Company to the 
south of its property in Jefferson 
Avenue, in Washington, Pa. Com- 
pletion of the plant is expected by 
November 1, although circumstances 
may delay it as late as the first of the 
year. The gas plant will furnish fuel 
for the operation of the glass factory 
and is expected completely to prevent 
annoyance suffered in recent years 
through failure of the natural gas 
supply in the colder season. Two 
11-ft. producers will be constructed, 
with a consumption capacity of 25 to 
30 tons of coal daily. The plant will 
be of steel covered with sheet iron, 
of modern and substantial construc- 
tion. Gas will be piped over Factory 
way, which separates the plant from 
the glass factory, and will be suffi- 
cient for all needs of present manu- 
facture and afford a considerable 
margin for future expansion. 

Permission was obtained of coun- 
cil recently for the construction 
of the overhead piping across Fac- 
tory Way and to lay a siding across 
the same street to allow the necessary 
failroad facilities. The Duncan- 
Miller gas plant will -be the second 
of the kind in Washington. The 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Company two 
years ago put in a large gas producer 
at the No. 2 factory that has since 
successfully furnished all the fuel 
needed at that plant. 





Commission Provides for Do- 


mestic Consumers 


Domestic gas consumers of Spring- 
field, Ohio, will be given preference 
for one year over industrial plants in 
case of gas shortage because of the 
action of the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion in renewing a previous order 
The order provides that in case of 
gas shortage industrial consumers 
shall be cut off first and if the short- 
age continues, domestic gas users 
will be limited to a maximum of 35,- 
000 cu. ft. a month. The Spring- 
field Gas Company has notified its 
customers of the renewal. 
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With the Newcomers Guard Against Making 
the Same Mistake 


Word comes that, at the height of sales activity, 
day by day the gas industry is being deserted by 
many of its old-timers in the sales department. 

Without casting any reflections upon the intrinsic 
value of these experienced and test-proven salesmen, 
we are inclined to feel that this is the best thing that 
could possibly happen, both for the salesmen in ques- 
tion and the industry. 


In many cases we did not deal rightly by these 
men ; in other cases we did not deal rightly by others 
whose injustices were sustained directly within their 
notice. 


In a time of stress we relentlessly threw hundreds 
overboard without apparently a thought of anxiety 
as to whether they starved or prospered. 

We dealt with them as remorselessly as a revenge- 
ful man would have dealt with a bitter enemy. Yet 
these men we threw overboard deserved well from 
They had served faithfully and well. Many at 
our behest had spent time and money on educational 
courses to make themselves better gas salesmen. 

But some of us got panicky. We saw earnings 
disappear and deficits begin to appear. Had we 
taken second thought we would have known that 
such conditions could not continue indefinitely. But 
we didn’t. We were scared. 

We looked at these salesmen temporarily idle and 
we saw in them leeches sapping away our lifeblood, 
our dollars which were becoming fewer and fewer. 
We did not look around to see if there were not 
other tasks into which we could fit them. We merely 
scuttled ship- 
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No, by all means put no obstacle in the way of 
these old-timers going away. Even before the war 
emergency ‘they saw the gas industry, with inade- 
quate compensation and all, in a very sorry light. 

Things are going to be different in the future. But 
things they have witnessed are apt to remain too 
vividly in the old-timers’ minds. They are apt to 
view our welfare endeavors, our new promises, with 
cynicism and distrust. Their attitude is apt to pass 
on to the newcomers. 

Let us be to these youngsters what we seem to be. 
Let them view us not from bitter memories but from 
the light of our present-day attitude. 

Perhaps there may come eventually another emer- 
gency. Perhaps then we may again go “scary” and 
reveal ourselves to our present-day apprentices as we 
revealed ourselves to the old-timers. 

But the AmerIcAN Gas ENGINEERING JouRNAL does 
not think we will. Many normal men make com- 
plete fools of themselves one time in their lives at 
least. The majority do not repeat. 





Automobiles and Baby Carriages 


High prices tend to hold down consumption. The 
average man meets the fifty-dollar price for a ready- 
made suit of clothes problem by buying one less suit 
a year. Of course, he looks seedier than he did three 
years ago; but necessity compels many things. 

During the war the industries of this country dem- 
onstrated that they could produce on very much cur- 
tailed man-power more than the country normally 
would consume. 

Of course, the people of the country were denying 
themselves and restricting their purchases; but, as 
indicated in our first paragraph, they will continue to 
de so even in peace if high prices prevail. They’ll 
have to. 

Our man-power is returning. If we produced more 
with but a fraction more of it than thecountry consumed, 
at what tasks are we to set this other great faction to 
keep it employed? Goods are produced to be sold. 
lf there is no market for them it is suicidal to con- 
tinue to produce. 

With all our man-power at work our overproduc- 
tion would be tremendous. If such a condition should 
exist, we must look to markets other than domestic 
to dispose of the surplus. 

This means foreign markets. 

And those markets are ready to take it, but we 
must meet price and quality competition. 

Price competition we need not fear, even though 
our wage scales be the highest. American industries 
havé had somewhat the edge on foreign industries 
in, through machinery, getting a vastly bigger output 
per man than foreign industries. But the high-wage 






man must also be a high-quality man, a proviso that 
affects vitally our second point of competition. 

We know and are in the confidence of gas company 
managers who have recently bought and use auto- 
mobiles. We know and are in the confidence of gas 
company clerks who have recently bought baby car- 
riages. 

They have in common one important complaint— 
the assembling of the conveyance is miserable. Prac- 
tically every bolt and nut, every tack and screw, in 
the whole affair has to be tightened too soon after 
being put into use. 

This indicates indifferent workmanship. It indi- 
cates that his high wages have not brought the heart 
of the American workman into his task. In fact, it 
would seem to indicate that they have sapped down 
his interest in his work. 

The continuance of his high wages, as in fact the 
continuance of his ample employment, lies almost en- 
tirely within the hands of the American worker. 

Politics and tariffs may insure to him his -home 
market. But his home market is not sufficient to 
consume more than a fraction of his total output. 
He must dispose of the balance of his product away 
from our shores and beyond the shadows of our juris- 
diction. There politics and tariffs will avail him 
little. Prices and quality are the imperative factors. 

If he must depend alone on the domestic market, 
then employment can be had for but a fraction of 
his number. Inevitably his wage must drop. 

Powerful unions notwithstanding, if one out of 
every three workers is out of employment that idle 
third will bid in their services at a figure that must 
by its cheapness land the award. A half a loaf to a 
starving man is better than none. 

No one wants to see a lowering of wages come to 
the workers of this land—not even those who sign the 
checks to meet the payroll. But facts must be faced. 
Self-deceits and talking about “making” people do 
certain things are comparatively harmless diversions. 
But they do not make the markets in which to sell 
our excess products. 

Lower prices and higher-quality will. And these 
are possible with higher paid workers only when 
those workers thoroughly put their hearts in their 
work. 





By-Product, Tar Creosote Paint, Efficient 
Wood Preservative 


The Billings Gas Company of Billings, Montana, has 
found a tremendously wide distribution through its ter- 
ritory for its by-product, a tar creosote paint, which has 
proven a permanent and penetrating wood preservative. 
This tar creosote paint lends itself to a variety of uses 
including insurance of fence posts, barns, sheds, ware- 
houses and shingled buildings against decay, destruc- 
tion of wood insects, and for disinfecting poultry and 
stock buildings. 
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Regulatory Commissions Fac- 
ing “Serious Crisis,” Says 
Illinois Committee 


“Regulatory commissions are fac- 
ing a serious crisis,” declares the Illi- 
nois Committee on Public Utility In- 
formation, in a statement issued on 
the occasion of the decision in the 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Com- 
pany’s rate case. “Upon their ability 
to keep public service companies in a 
prosperous condition, so that they 
will not become a menace to the pros- 
perity of the community, rests the 
fate of present State regulation. If 
street car companies are bankrupted, 
and gas, electric and telephone com- 
panies permitted to become dilapi- 
dated because of want of revenue, 
there will be serious consequences. 
The State Public Utility Commis- 
sions owe it to the public that public 
service companies be kept off the 
financial rocks.” 


For a Lesson in Individual 
Responsibilities 

“Let’s all strike and get it over 
with,” urges John J. Mitchell, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Trust & Savings 
Bank, and a director of the Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Company and sev- 
eral other great Chicago concerns. 
“Assuming that every one of us was 
to do what too many workmen are 
doing today,” said Mr. Mitchell, “we 
would soon learn our individual re- 
sponsibilities to the community, and 
how serious a matter it is when we 
interrupt any part of that daily in- 
tricate process whereby people are 
supplied with what they eat and 
wear, and all the necessities of every- 
day life. If we all struck and had 
no heat, no light, no transportation, 
and no food, we would all have a 
lesson in our individual responsibili- 
ties. There is a great deal of unrest 
among people to-day. Most of the 
strikes here in the city have been for 
perfectly indefinite purposes, and the 
tendency to strike has become an un- 
reasoning mania.” 


Portland, Ore., Company Sells 
453 Heaters in Five Days 


The Portland Gas & Coke Com- 
pany, of Portland, Ore., recently 
put on a special five-day intensive 
selling campaign of No. 25 Ruud 
Water heaters. Four hundred and 
fifty-three heaters were sold in the 
five days by the regular sales force, 
as the company did not put on any 
extra sales force nor did it send out 
one solicitor. Advertising was car- 
ried in all the daily papers, starting 
with large advertising and tapering 
down toward the end of the cam- 
paign. Advertising was also placed 
in magazines and theater programs. 
The entire population of the city is 
only 275,000. 


Disapproves of 12% Dividend 
Rate in View of Company’s 
Financial Condition 


Reductions in salaries of officials 
of the Springfield (Mass.) Gaslight 
Company were advised by members 
of the Massachusetts Gas & Elec- 
tric Light Commission at a hearing, 
after they had heard the company’s 
claim for a 10-cent increase in the 
price of gas. One official, it was 
said, formerly received a $5,000 sal- 
ary, and continued to draw half that 
amount after he went into the mili- 
tary service. It was also said that 
he still receives the $2,500 allowance, 
although he has not resumed his 
former work. “What do you do for 
the company?” was a question put 
to him by Solomon Lewenberg, one 
of the commissioners. “Nothing at 
present,” he replied. “Then his sal- 
ary should be cut off,” was the com- 
missioner’s comment. It was also 
stated that another official received a 
salary of $2,000 as vice-president, 
and that he acted in an advisory ca- 
pacity to the president, coming to 
Springfield about once a month. 
General Morris Schaff, one of the 
commissioners, felt that the com- 
pany’s recent payment of a 12 per 
cent dividend was not justified in 
view of its record during the year 





just ended, and warned against a 
continuation of its financial policy, 
which, he said, might lead to a seri- 
ous situation. He intimated that the 
company’s request might be rejected 
if it planned to add to the divi- 
dends, but the case was taken under 
advisement. 


New York Commission Inves- 
tigating Practices Regard- 
ing Deposits 


The practices of gas and electric 
corporations in regard to customers’ 
deposits, which they are permitted to 
require under the law, is the subject 
of an investigation which the New 
Yoik State Public Service Commis- 
sion, second district, has under way. 
The law permits these corporations 
to require a reasonable depos‘t as 
protection against non-payment of 
bills, with the provision that they are 
to pay “every such depositor legal 
interest on the sum for the time his 
deposit shall remain with the corpo- 
ration.” Various practices prevail 
among companies as to the require- 
ment of consumers’ deposits. It is 
estimated that from twenty to fifty 
per cent of the users of gas and elec- 
tricity throughout the State are re- 
quired to make a deposit beforegas or 
electricity can be secured. No de- 
posits are required in some cities. 
Other companies only require de- 
posits from users in certain sections 
of a city or village. One city, at 
least, requires a deposit from every 
customer, but interest at 6 per cent 
is credited on the first bill rendered 
in each year. Other companies pay 
interest at certain other: periods, 
while a limited number have an ar- 
bitrary ruling that no interest shall be 
paid until the service is discontinued 
and the deposit returned. 

Customers of a Buffalo gas com- 
pany, which became involved in fore- 
closure proceedings, have not been 
able to secure the return of deposits 
totaling about $80,000, averaging in 
amounts of $5 and $6. The refunds 
are the subject of litigation. 

The investigation by the commis- 
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sion is to determine what, if any, reg- 
ulation shall be made requiring cor- 
porations to treat these deposits as 
trust funds and segregate them, and 
when and how interest payments shall 
be made. It is the general practice of 
the companies to use these deposits 
for general corporate purposes. It 
has been explained to the commission 
that the gas business in New York 
State is more than 100 years old, and 
the Buffalo case is the first incident 
where users have failed to secure a 
return of their deposits. Against 
this record, the companies claim, 
there have been failures of banks and 
custodian of savings. Deposits un- 
called for and remaining with the 
companies, it is explained, are prac- 
tically nil, and where they do remair 
after a period of years it is because 
the customers cannot be located. De- 
posits are avoided by the larger com- 
panies, wherever possible, it is 
claimed, the only desire being pro- 
tection against bad debts. A com- 
mittee representing the Empire State 
Gas & Electric Association, of which 
H. D. Mann, of Buffalo, is a mem 
ber, is co-operating with the commis- 
sion in making the investigation. Mr. 
Mann takes the position that com- 
panies should not be required to place 
the deposits in trust funds, where 
they draw only four per cent interest, 
while the depositors are paid six per 
cent for the use of their money. 


Pontiac Company Can Make 
No Extensions Without 
Rate Increase 


The question of a raise in gas rates 
has been put before the city commis~- 
sioners of Pontiac, Mich. The com- 
pany states that unless a raise in 
rates is authorized by the city com 
mission until a new franchise can be 
legally submitted next winter it will 
be unable to make any extensions in 
its business or take on new custom- 
ers. 


Kansas Company Wins Court 
Victory 

Federal District Judge Wilbur 
Booth, announcing his decision in the 
Kansas natural gas case, fixed a gate- 
way rate of 35 cents per 1,000 cu. ft. 
for Kansas City, Mo., and also fixed 
gateway rates for gas in all the cities 
using the product of the Kansas City 
Gas Company. The decision was 
considered a victory for the gas 
company. 


Buffalo’s Natural Gas Supply 
to Be Cut 20% January 1 


Buffalo’s shortage of natural gas 
will be further increased January 1, 
1920, when twenty per cent of the 
supply now coming into the city will 
be cut off, Judge Daniel J. Kenefick, 
lawyer for the Iroquois Gas Com- 
pany stated to Chairman Hill of the 
Public Service Commission at a hear- 
ing brought to modify or annul the 
order forbidding the company from 
taking on new customers. Ques- 
tioned by Mr. Hill, Judge Kenefick 
said that if the company is forced to 
take on new customers and twenty 
per cent of its gas is cut off, the city 
will face a serious gas shortage next 
winter. He explained that the United 
Fuel Gas Company, from which the 
Iroquois company gets its local sup- 
ply, has received notice from the 
Peoples Natural Gas Company, of 
Pittsburgh, that beginning January 
1, 1920, the rate for gas will be 
thirty-one cents a thousand feet at 
the State line. “We cannot afford 
to pay thirty-one cents, so we will 
be cut off from the supply the United 
company gets from the Peoples com- 
pany,” said Judge Kenefick. 

William H. Fitzpatrick, a building 
contractor, told the commission that 
the building of homes in Buffalo is 
being restricted 80 or 90 per cent be- 
cause of the gas situation. He sug- 
gested that no person should be al- 
lowed to burn gas in a furnace and 
said that natural gas should be re- 
garded as a poor man’s luxury. 


$88,134 Refund Demanded of 
Denver Company 


Formal demand for the payment of 
$88,134.24 was made upon the Den- 
ver Gas & Electric Light Company, 
of Denver, Col., on behalf of the 
city by City Auditor F. D. Stock- 
house. This sum represents the ex- 
cess collected by the company from 
the people of Denver during the year 
1918 over and above what an average 
rate of 75 cents a 1,000 cu. ft. of gas 
would have netted the company. 

The demand that the company pay 
into the city treasury this amount 
was made upon that provision of the 
company’s franchise requiring that 
that portion of its gross receipts from 
the sale of all gas in excess of an av- 
erage of 75 cents be paid into the city 
treasury. 

Announcement was made by the 
company, through William J. Barker, 
that it would comply with the city’s 
demand and this announcement was 
followed by another that the com- 









panys’ board of directors would, in 
the near future, take up the question 
of a reduction of the gas rates to the 
figure which prevailed before the 
State Public Utilites Commission got 
busy last year and allowed the com- 
pany two raises in gas rates by lower- 
ing the discount rate for prompt pay- 
ment of bills. 


Providence Strike Continues 
but High Standard of Ser- 
vice Is Maintained 


There are no indications of an 
early settlement of the strike at the 
plant of the Providence Gas Com- 
pany. Strike-breakers are working 
at the gas houses, and there has been 
no decrease in production. Public 
Service Engineer Eaton said that his 
office has been making daily tests of 
the quality and pressure aaa fur- 
nished and that it has been running 
well above the standard of Btu. units, 
585, required by law. The company 
officials will not agree to consider the 
strikers’ demands, which are for a 
wage increase of 25 per cent, with 
time and a half for overtime. an 
eight-hour day and Saturday after- 
noons off with pay during the sum- 
mer, and several minor concessions. 


President of Providence Com- 
pany Refuses to Deal’ with 
Labor Union 


The Providence Gas Company, 
through President C. H. Manchester, 
refuses to deal with any committee 
of the Central Federated Union in 
an attempt to adjust the differences 
of the 250 employees of the company 
now on strike. 

In a letter to Mayor Gainer, who 
endeavored to get President Man- 
chester to meet the committee, Man- 
chester says that he is still willing ‘to 
see any or all of the present or for- 
mer employees of the company. The 
gas company has on hand the biggest 
supply of gas in its history, accord- 
ing to President Manchester, who 
gave the exact figures at 11,800,000 
ft. Theoretically, the capacity of the 
big gas holders of this city is 13,000,- 
000 cu. ft. 


Massacuusetts Gas Companies’ 
combined net earnings available for 
dividends for June were $306,541, a 
decrease of $165,565 or 35.06 per 
cent, compared with corresponding 
months a year ago. 
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Southern Counties Supplies 
Natural Gas for Driving 
Huge Steam Engines 
Watering 15,000 Acres 
of Orchards 


At the largest water raising plant 
of the Covina Irrigating Company, at 
Baldwin Park, Cal., one of Califor- 
nia’s three or four big irrigating 
companies, natural gas is the fuel 
used to develop steam in a battery of 
boilers that are driving huge Nord- 
berg and Corliss engines for the 
watering of 15,000 acres of or- 
chards; and it is found to be a dis- 
tinct improvement over crude oil fuel. 

Although natural gas is used quite 
generally by pumping stations in Cal- 
ifornia, it has not been used for the 
generating of steam for steam en- 
gines in this district, although it is 
common in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. 

Changing from the burning of 
crude fuel oil to the natural gas en- 
tailed a very small comparative ex- 
penditure and took very little time. 
With the feed-pipe placed in the fire- 
box of each boiler, and with the 
mouth of the fire-box effectually 
clamped down with coverings to pre- 
vent the sudden lowering and raising 
of temperature that injure boilers, 
the installation was accomplished, 
the work being done by the regular 
employees at the plant. 

The burners for natural gas have 
been installed in such a manner at the 
Covina plant that oil feeders can be 
attached and substituted within fif- 
teen minutes. This is to protect the 
plant from a possible breakage in the 
gas-main, or from any other reason 
which might shut off the gas-flow. 
This makes it possible for the plant 
to continue pumping, which is a nec- 
essary condition, as any length of 
idleness on the part of the plant 
would be serious in the midst of the 
irrigating season. 

The Southern Counties Gas Com- 
pany made a contract with the irri- 
gating company, in which it is agreed 
to deliver 100,000 ft. of gas per 
meter per month at thirty-five cents 
per 1,000 ft. The next 100,000 in ex- 
cess of the first will be delivered for 
thirty cents and if 300,000 ft. is 
used, the charge will be twenty-five 
cents. There is a minimum stipula- 
tion. 

In order to accommodate the re- 
quest for the natural gas fuel, the gas 
company laid a four-inch pipe line 
along the valley boulevard. The 


amount of gas that is consumed in 








Power From Natural Gas 








any other energy. 


it does to run the pump. 


is rapidly becoming 


THE INVARIABLE SOLUTION 


of the great 


IRRIGATION PROBLEM 
in this locality 


—and there are reasons for this. 


FIRST AND FOREMOST—it developes power most 
cheaply, with absolutely no exceptions. 
IT is most reliable, causing fewer shut-downs than with 


IT requires fo more mechanical ability to use it than 


There are other facts and features which our experts 
will gladly give you in detail when you consult them. 


Call at our offices for information. 




















Southern Counties Gas Company 


Covina—at Citrus and Italia 
Pomona—at Third and Garey 








THE KIND OF ADVERTISING THE COMPANY IS USING IN THE PRESS 


running this big plant is said to be 
sufficient to double the amount of 
consumption of gas in the Covina 
valley. The primary reason why the 
company changed from oil to gas is 
based on economy, as a dollar and 
twenty-five cents worth of gas will 
do the same work produced by a 
barrel of oil costing a dollar and 
sixty cents. This is said to be the 
minimum amount of saving. 


Lone Star Gas stockholders of 
record may subscribe for new stock 
at $100 for each three shares owned. 
Rights will expire September 1. 


Increase Denied Cairo City 
Company 

In an order in which the commis- 
sion scores the gas company for the 
poor quality of gas furnished, the 
Illinois Public Utilities Commission 
denied the Cairo (Ill.) City Gas 
Company an increase of rates addi- 
tional to that granted it. by the com- 
mission last year until July 1, of this 
year. The commission, however, or- 
ders the rates granted last year con- 


tinued in effect from July 1, this year, 
to December 31, 1919. 
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Notice to Natural Gas Con- 
sumers in Andover, N. Y. 


H. Bradley, president o fthe Em- 
pire Gas & Fuel Company, Ltd., at 
Andover, N. Y., sent out the follow- 
ing notice to its natural gas consum- 
ers: 

“During the past two years the 
cost of everything used in the produc- 
tion and marketing of natural gas has 
increased materially and to help meet 
our increased expenses we find it 
necessary to advance the selling price 
of gas 5 cents per 1,000 cu. ft. The 
new rate to become effective from 
and after the regular reading of the 
meter in July, 1919, will be 45 cents 
per 1,000 cu. ft., subject to a dis- 
count of 3 cents per 1,000 cu. ft. if 
settlment is made during the usual 
discount period as heretofore. The 
procuring of a sufficient supply of 
natural gas for our consumers dur- 
ing the winter months is more diffi- 
cult each year and economy in its 
consumption has become a matter of 
importance as the extent of the fu- 
ture supply depends very largely up- 


° ” 


on its conservation. 


U. S. District Court Orders 
Company to Refund 


J. G. Moffett, manager of the Fort 
Madison Gas Light Company, of 
Fort Madison, Iowa, sent out a notice 
that beginning July 21, and continu- 
ing for 90 days from this date the 
company will refund to the consum- 
ers who make demand for same, at 
the office of the company all money 
collected by it in excess of the fran- 
chise rates for gas consumed be- 
tween the first day of November, 
1918, and the first day of July, 1919. 
This notice is published in conform- 
ity with a decree of the United States 
District Court, by which said money 
is now due and payable. 


Utica Gas & Electric Denied 
Rate Increase 

The Public Service Commission 
has notified the Utica Gas & Electric 
Company that its tariff calling for an 
increase of 15 cents a 1,000 cu. ft. for 
gas, effective July 1, has been re- 
jected. This action was taken by the 
commission following the complaint 
by Corporation Counsel Merrill of 
Utica, who claimed the new tariff 
was unlawful and that before new 
rates can be charged an order of the 
commission allowing them is neces- 
sary under a prior order of the com- 
mission. 





Niagara Company Asks Re- 
hearing 

The Niagara Falls Gas & Electric 
Light Company made application to 
the public service commission at Al- 
bany for a rehearing upon the deci- 
sion and order of the commission, re- 
cently handed down, fixing the rate 
for gas for one year from July 1, 
1919, at $190 per 1,000 cu. ft. with 
a discount for prompt monthly pay- 
ment of 15 cents per 1,000 cu. ft., 
leaving the net rate $1.75. It is the 
order of the commission reducing the 
latter rate to the $1.90 rate that the 
company now seeks a rehearing upon. 
It is the claim of the company that 
the rate finally fixed is insufficient to 
furnish a proper return upon its in- 
vestment and the outlay and expense 
necessary to furnish the service re- 
quired. The commission will act 
upon the application at its next meet- 
ing. 


$5,000,000 New Pacific Gas 
Stock 


The Pacific Gas & Electric Com- 
pany has sold to a group of bankers 
an issue of $5,000,000 cumulative 6 
per cent preferred stock. The shares 
will be offered on a basis to yield the 
buyer 6.70 per cent. The proceeds 
of the sale, according to announce- 
ment, will increase the corporations 
cash to a total in excess of $10, 
000,000. 


Woman Arraigned in Court 
for Making Her Own 
Gas Connection 


How’ she made her own gas con- 
nections with the aid of a bicycle in- 
ner tube and without the formality of 
notifying the Laclede Gas Light 
Company that she was using the gas, 
was related in the St. Louis Court of 
Criminal Correction last week by 
Mrs. Elba Newingham. She was 
fined $100, but it was stayed on her 
promise not to use any more gas 
without paying for it. Mrs. New- 
ingham explained that she was a 
widow with four children and did 
not feel she should pay for the use 
of the gas. Her novel method of ap- 
propriating it came to light when the 
Laclede Company received an anony- 
mous letter from a neighbor of Mrs. 
Newingham saying “it is funny her 
house is always lit up when she has 
no gas meter.” An inspector inves- 
tigated and found the connection. 
She has been using the gas since 
March. 








Charlestown Company Asks 
Postponement of Rate De- 


crease to March 1 

The Massachusetts Gas and 
Electric Light Commission heard 
the petition of the Charlestown 
Gas & Electric Company asking 
postponement of the date for a re- 
duction from $1.10 to $1.05 per 
1,000 cu. ft. in the price of gas, 
which was ordered by the commis- 
sion to become effective June 20. 
The company was represented by 
Albert E. Pillsbury and Samuel J. 
Fowler, its treasurer. The oppo- 
nents were represented by Senator 
John J. Mahoney and Representa- 
tive J. J. Mellen. Mr. Pillsbury 
argued that the company cannut 
secure a just return on its invest- 
ment at the reduced figure because 
of increased wages and_ shorter 
hours of labor, and because the 
company has more than $37,000 
worth of coke on its hands which 
is practically unsalable at the pres- 
ent time. The company shows a 
decrease in the output of gas 
amounting to 4 per cent in April, 
9 per cent in May and 11 per cent 
in June. The petitioners ask that 
the reduction be postponed until 
March 1, 1920. 


Decision in the Peoples Case 
Reached 


A downward revision of gas rates 
has been ordered by the Illinois Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission in the case 
of the Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Company. The commission’s order 
rules that the present emergency rate 
of 88 cents per 1,000 cu. ft. be re- 
duced to 85 cents, beginning August 
1. In spite of the declaration of 
the company’s officials that a reduc- 
tion of the present rates would 
plunge the company into a state of 
malnutrition, the long struggle was 
decided against them. The rates as 
now revised are as follows: 

Initial charge (for the first 350 
cu. ft. or less consumed per month), 
35 cents; when measured in a three 
five or ten light meter—a reduction 
of 2 cents. For larger meters the 
present initial charge of 37 cents is 
retained. 

' Primary rate (for the first 10,000 
cu. ft. consumed per month in excess 
of the original 350 ft.), 85 cents per 
1,000 cu. ft., a reduction of 3 cents. 

Secondary rate (for not more than 
50,000 cu. ft. consumed per month 
including the original 10,000), 80 
cents per 1,000 cu. ft., a reduction 
of 2 cents. 
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Tertiary rate (for gas in excess of 
the first 50,000 cu. ft. consumed per 
month), 65 cents, the present charge. 

The standard penality of 10 cents 
per 1,000 cu. ft. will be maintained 
where bills are not paid within the 
specified period. 

The order rules that the new rates 
shall be in effect until March 31, 
1920, before which time the com- 
pany must file a detailed valuation of 
its properties. It is the intention of 
the commission to conduct an ex- 
tended investigation of the com- 
pany’s investment claims, upon 
which a permanent rate can be 
based. Several clauses state that 
any failure to enforce the new rates 
will throw the company back upon 
the 1917 rates. In other words, if 
there is evinced any lack of willing- 
ness to abide by the commission’s 
prescription, there is something much 
worse in store. A study of the 1917 
rates, which obtained before the war, 
show them to be even lower when 
compared with the rates petitioned 
for by the company: 


1917 Rate 


Initial charge 
Primary rate 
Secondary rate 
Tertiary rate 


The company’s proposed 6 per cent 
increase is declared void by the com- 
mission, as is also the war emergency 
rate, installed July 31, 1918. The 
rates of the contract ordinance, 
agreed between the city and the 
company in 1917, are merely sus- 
pended. 

Persons close to the commission 
declared that the 85-cent rate was 
in reality more generous than a read- 
ing of the evidence warranted, but 
the commission realized that too 
stringent action might react unfavor- 
ably upon the service rendered the 
public. Moreover, since virtually all 
of the company’s coke and oil had 
been contracted for at war-time 
prices, which would not expire until 
April, 1920, a curtailment of the 
company’s income would leave it un- 
able to meet these obligations. The 
men who reported this attitude on the 
part of the commission did not men- 
tion the issue of needed improve- 
ments, which had been emphasized 
in the testimony of Samuel Insull. 
His declaration that the cost prob- 
lems of the company could never be 
met unless the company were allowed 
enough credit to construct a coal-gas 
plant and other needed extensions, 
was not dealt with. 


The commission announced that in 
view of its liberality in administering 
the rate question, it would expect the 
best possible service to the public. In 
regard to the company’s claims that 
unless the necessary increases were 
granted, its credit for the next year 
would be impaired, and its produc- 
tion of gas cut down, the order said: 
“The evidence of the commission’s 
engineer (A. B. S. Little) tended to 
show that such claims were greatly 
exaggerated, and were substantiated 
in a marked degree by the testimony 
of certain witnesses for the com- 
pany.” The new rates will allow the 
company to earn approximately $2,- 
480,000 over operating expenses, an- 
nual charges, and interest charges on 
outstanding bonds. The commission 
estimates that the company should 
earn not less than $23,250,000 a year 
in revenues from forfeited discounts, 
etc., and about $600,000 from mis- 
cellaneous sources such as the sale 
of toluol and light oils created in the 
manufacture of gas. 


Rate Desired 
by Company 
$0.39 
0.93 
0.88 
0.74 


New Order 
$0.35 to $0.37 
0.85 
0.80 
0.65 


Edwardsville, Ill., Files New 
Rate Schedule 

New gas rates for Edwardsville, 
Ill., for which a schedule has been 
filed with the Illinois Public Utilities 
Commission, are slightly lower than 
manufactured gas rates that prevailed 
several years ago. They are higher 
than the natural gas rates recently in 
force. The new rates are $1.15 per 
1,000 cu. ft. for the first 5,000 cu. ft., 
$1.05 per thousand for the second 
5,000; thence scaled down to 175 
cents per thousand over 60,000. 





Fall River Company’s Surplus 
$11,048 

The surplus after charges of the 
Fall River Gas Works Company in 
May was $11,048. For the year end- 
ing June 1, the surplus after charges 
was $140,826. The annual meeting 
of the stockholders was held July 
30, the transfer books were closed 
from July 21 to July 30, both inclu- 
sive. 


Atlanta Votes to Own Utilities 


By viva voce vote the city council 
of Atlanta, Ga., adopted a resolution 
asking the Legislature now in session 
to amend the city charter so Atlanta 


can have the right to own and operate 
all its public utilities. The city has 
long owned and operated the water- 
works, but the street car system, gas 
and electric plants are controlled by 
the Georgia Railway & Power Com- 
pany, against whom Mayor Key has 
been leading a fight. 


Cambridge Company’s Hear- 
ing Again Postponed 


The hearing on the petition of 
Mayor Quinn, of Cambridge, Mass., 
for a reduction in the price of gas 
sold by the Cambridge Gas Light 
Company was again postponed by the 
Gas & Electric Light Commission un- 
til September 9, at the request of City 
Solicitor Nelligan, of Cambridge. 
Shortly after the original complaint 
was filed the company voluntarily re- 
duced its price from $1.15 to $1.10 
per 1,000 cu. ft. The action of the 
company was responsible for one 
postponement of the hearing and the 
further postponement is for the pur- 
pose of determining whether or not 
conditions have changed that would 
result in a further reduction. 


Increase Petitioned by Oswego 


Company 

The Owego, (N. Y.) Gas Light 
Company has applied to the Pub- 
lic Service Commission, Second Dis- 
trict, for a modification of an order 
of the commission on April 17 last 
fixing $1.25 per 1,000 cu. ft. as the 
rate for gas in Owego. The com- 
pany asks that it be allowed to charge 
$1.50 a 1,000 cu. ft. plus a consum- 
ers’ charge of 50 cents a meter, the 
new rate to be made effective without 
requiring 30 days’ notice. The com- 
pany says the $1.25 rate is insufficient 
to pay necessary operating expenses 
or pay a reasonable average return 
upon the capital expended or main- 
tain the property in a proper state of 
efficiency or to furnish any reserva- 
tions for surplus and contingencies. 


Hutsonville Company Declares 
6 Per Cent Dividend 


The Hutsonville Gas Company, 
which was organized a year ago for 
the purpose of supplying the people 
of Hutsonville, Ill., with natural gas, 
held its first annual meeting of the 


Board of Directors. After paying 
all expenses and money due on in- 
debtedness a dividend of six per cent 
was declared. 
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Commission Orders Continu- 
ance of Increased Rates 
at South Bend 


Unless a petition for readjustment 
is made to the Public Service Com- 
mission of Indiana, the prevailing 
gas and electricity rates in South 
Bend and Mishawaka will continue 
in effect. Such is the substance of 
a statement made by Carl H. Mote, 
secretary of the commission in In- 
diana. The present rates went into 
effect almost a year ago when the 
Northern Indiana Gas & Electric 
Company asked to increase its rates. 
They were to continue until July 1 
of the present year. Now comes the 
commission with the following: 
“The commission is of the opinion 
that the cost of labor and material 
of all kinds which enter into the 
maintenance and operation of all 
utilities have not been reduced and 
that said rates and charges should 
be continued until the further order 
of the commission.” 


Southern California Company 
Opens New Office at 
Ventura 


The new offices of the Southern 
Counties Gas Company, in Ventura, 
Cal., are now open at 421 Califorma 
Street, where the company will here- 
after look after the wants and com- 
plaints of its patrons, according to 
William M. Reese, county manager 
for the company. This office will 
handle all business of the company 
hitherto handled at the offices of the 
Edison company, and in addition, a 
good line of gas equipment is on dis- 
play in the salesroom. The new of- 
fices are well lighted and modernly 
arranged in every detail. 


New Issue of $1,200,000 Bonds 
by Worcester Company 


Directors of the Worcester 
(Mass.) Gas Light Company have 
voted to issue $1,200,000 of 5% per 
cent twenty-year mortgage bonds, 
callable after ten years, and $750,- 
000 of 6 per cent five-year coupon 
notes, callable on any interest date, 
thus funding all debt with the ex- 
ception of $200,000 of outstanding 
4% per cent five-year notes which 
will not mature until Sept. 1, 1920. 
All short-term paper is included in 
the plant of financing. The entire 
issue of bonds and notes has been 
purchased by Harris, Forbes & Co., 
of New York City. 


Priesident of Laclede 
Company Suggests Slid- 
ing Scale Rate Com- 
puted in Cost of 


Manufacture 
Company Will Pass September Quar- 
terly Dividend 


C. L. Holman, president of the La- 
clede Gas Light Company, at a meet- 
ing of the Board of Public Service, 
suggested the city’s contracts for 
lighting be made on a sliding scale 
so the cost to the city for gas and 
electricity might be computed ac- 
cording to the cost of manufacture. 
President Kinsey of the board, 
seemed to favor the suggestion. The 
board invited Holman to attend the 
session to discuss the attitude of the 
company in bidding for the city light- 
ing contract, which expires August 
31, 1920. 

In explanation of the sliding scale 
basis for contracts, Holman said the 
price to the city would be arrived 
at on gas contracts according to the 
electrical contracts, on the cost of 
material, labor and coal. He pre- 
dicted the price would be on the in- 
crease in the next few years. Hol- 
man pointed out that the present cost 
of manufacturing gas was 45 cents 
per 1,000 cu. ft. He told reporters 
that the company formerly had six- 
year contracts for coal at $3.65 a ton, 
and now paid from $5 to $5,25 a ton. 
He further stated that notice had just 
been given by the company that it 
would pass the quarterly dividend 
due September 1. 


South Carolina Company Must 
Reduce Rate 


The South Carolina Public Service 
Commission issued an order direct- 
ing the Columbia Railway, Gas & 
Electric Company to reduce its pres- 
ent schedule of rates 11 per cent be- 
low the present rate and to refund 
to its patrons 5 per cent of all bills 
paid since November 11, 1918. The 
commission, which was appointed by 
Governor Cooper, March 17, 1919, 
has held a number of hearings on the 
gas and electric rates charged by the 
local traction company, at which 
were present officers of the corpora- 
tion and their attorneys and members 
of the citizens’ committee and its at- 
torney. A mass of evidence was tak- 
en and a complete audit of the books 
of the company was made upon 
which the commission based its re- 
vised schedule of rates. The new 


scale will result in the saving of hun- 
dreds of dollars to the gas users of 


Columbia. The commission also 
recommended that the gas plant in- 
stall a calorimeter outfit so that there 
could be frequent tests of the gas 
supply, and that these records be 
made available to the city authorities 
so that the city could satisfy itself at 
all times if the results correctly rep- 
resented the quality of gas manu- 
factured. Suggestion is also made 
that the company should make fre- 
quent tests and regulate the large 
number of water heaters in the city 
of Columbia, which, when out of or- 
der, waste a good deal of gas, the 
company placing a nominal charge 
for the tests on its monthly bills. 

Under the law creating the Public 
Service Commission the Columbia 
Railway Gas & Electric Company 
will have to pay all the expenses of 
the investigation. 


New Higher Schedule of 


Rates in Oregon 
Company to Install Additional Gen- 
erating Plant 
Holding that the Portland (Ore.) 
Railway Light & Power Company 
has been operating its gas plant in 
Salem, Ore., at a loss, the public 
service commission issued an order 
allowing an increase in rates. The 
company is ordered to install an 
additional gas generating unit 

within six months. 

Following are the new rates es- 
tablished: First 10,000 cu. ft. per 
month consumption, $2; next 10,- 
000 cu. ft., $1.90 per thousand: all 
over 20,000 cu. ft. of monthly con- 
sumption, $1.80 per thousand ; min- 
imum monthly bill, 75 cents; cash 
discount of 10 cents per 1,000 cu. ft. 
will be allowed on all bills except 
minimum if paid at company’s of- 
fice on or before ten days from date 
of bill. 

The old rates held to be unjust 
are: First 30,000 cu. ft. of monthly 
consumption, $1.60 per 1,000 cu. ft. ; 
all monthly consumption in excess 
of 40,000 cu. ft., $1.50 per thousand. 
Minimum of 50 cents a month is 
allowed, provided service pipe is in 
or consumer pays for installation 
of pipe; otherwise $1 a month for 
first year is minimum. After first 
year of continuous service custom 
has been to reduce latter charge to 
50 cents a month. 

Under the latter schedule of 
rates the order shows that the net 
result of the company’s operations 
since June 30, 1913, has been an 
operating loss. 
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Connecticut Commission Mak- 
ing Intensive Inspection of 


All Gas Utilities in State 


An immediate inspection of the 
plants and systems of all gas utilities 
in the State of Connect cut will be 
conducted by the Public Utilities 
Commission, it was announced by 
Secretary Henry F. Billings, of the 
commission. The inspection will be 
conducted under the direction of A. 
E. Knowleton, power and elimination 
inspector of the commission and 
Chief Engineer E. Irving Rudd. It 
will take in the amount of territory 
covered by each gas company, the 
location of plants and holders, the 
route of high pressure feeders and 
the minimum and maximum pressure 
at given points. 


Lawrence Company Asks for 
Another Increase 


The increase in the price of gas to 
$1.15 granted the Lawrence Gas 
Company last October by the Gas 
Ccmmission is at present inadequate, 
and the high cost of manufacture 
and distribution of gas has made it 
impossible for ‘he company to earn 
a fair return on its capial stock. In 
a petition to the commission, the 
Lawrence company requests an ‘n- 
crease in the maximum net rate. The 
company now asks that the boar fix 
the increase at such a figure as i+ 
deems just and proper, and to be al- 
lowed a substantial increase, but it 
does not name any figure. During 
the war gas advanced from 85 cents 
to $1.15. The reason for increase is 
due to increases in wages and cost of 
production. 


Oregon Society of Engineers 
Amalgamates with Na- 
tional Body 


A milestone in the growth of the 
American Association of Engineers 
has been reached in the decision of 
the Oregon Society of Engineers to 
amalgamate with that body. The 
vote, which was taken on July 24, 
was unanimous. In the near future 
other societies will vote upon amal- 
gamation, with the same action prob- 
able. These societies are the Engi- 


neers’ Club of Kansas City, the En- 
gineers and Architects’ Association 
of Southern California, the South- 
western Society of Engineers, and 
the Houston Engineers’ Club. Still 
other societies are considering the 
question of amalgamation. 


Laclede Company Granted 50- 
Cent [Minimum Charge in 
Addition to Rate In- 


crease 


The monthly minimum charge of 
50 cents to all gas consumers in St. 
Louis, allowed the Laclede Gas Light 
Company, last week, by the Missouri 
Public Service Commission, comes 
to the company in the nature of a 
present it had not,asked for. The in- 
come from this source is estimated 
to be $50,299.50 a year. When the 
Laclede company filed its new rate 
schedule which it asked the com- 
mission to approve, it did not ask for 
a monthly minimum charge to con- 
sumers. In previous years the com- 
pany had attempted to obtain a mini- 
mum, but determined opposition de- 
veloped. The rate asked for by the 
company was an increase of 15 cents 
per 1,000 cu. ft. of gas consumed in 
households, making the rate 90 cents 
instead of 75 cents. The commission 
allowed a 10 cent increase to users 
of less than 7,800 ft. a month, making 
the rate 85 cents,anda 5 cent increase 
to users of more than 7,800 ft. It 
then gratuitously ordered the 50-cent 
minimum charge into effect. The 
State Commission was the originator 
of the minimum provision in the rate 
throughout. In the course of its 
hearings on the rate increase it or- 
dered, of its own motion, that engi- 
neers of the Laclede company figure 
the revenue that would be derived 
from such a minimum charge. The 
commission’s engineers then com- 
piled similar data. Commissioner 
Flad, who wrote the opinion, said in 
part: “There is no minimum charge 
for either in the schedule of rates 
now in effect, nor in the proposed 
schedule filed by the gas company. It 
appears from the evidence that many 
monthly bills are frequently as low 
as 10 or 15 cents for gas furnished 
during the month. The commission 
is of opinion that it would be fair 
and equitable to provide for a mini- 
mum charge of 50 cents a customer 
a month to cover certain expenses 
which are incurred for the individ- 
ual customer whether or not any gas 
is consumed, such as reading of 
meter, keeping of accounts and ren- 
dering bill.” 

Gas company officials contend that 
since they applied to the commission 
last July for an increase its cost of 
operations has become greater and its 
interest charges increased about 
$320,000 a year, making an increase 
of about $125,000 a year necessary. 





Consulting Engineer E. E 
Brownell Figuring Gas 
Main Depreciation 

E. E. Brownell, consulting engi- 
neer, who is completing the appraisal 
of the property of the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Railway Company, has been 
employed by the City Commission to 
give his opinion after an investiga- 
tion, of the depreciation of the mains 
of the Grand Rapids Gas Light Com- 
pany. The engineer is an expert in 
the preservation of underground 
pipes. The depreciation is an im- 
portant intangible and the question 
of electrolysis is one which has 
caused considerable trouble in many 
cities. Brownell reviewed the tenta- 
tive draft of the gas franchise with 
the gas franchise committee, point- 
ing out certain features which he be- 
lieves will be beneficial to the city. 


Rate Increased at Sebring, 
Ohio 

There is much complaint in Se- 
bring, Ohio about the advanced price 
of natural gas which was put into ef- 
fect July 28 by the Natural Gas 
Company of West Virginia which 
supplies the gas to Sebring. The 
only notice consumers received of the 
advance was by a circular letter stat- 
ing an advance of price from 35 to 
57 cents per 1,000 ft. would be made. 
The reason for this is the prospective 
shortage of gas in the near future. 
At the hearing before the commission 
the consumers were not represented 
and the commission had only ex- 
parte testimony on which to form an 
opinion, and this was in favor of the 
company. 


Company Mailing Notices of 
Action in Case of Shortage 


The Manufacturers Light & Heat 
Company, of Bellaire, Ohio, is mail- 
ing notices to the consumers that in 
case of gas shortage, industrial con- 
sumers shall be cut off, and, in the 
event of continued shortage, domes- 
tic consumers may be limited to a 
maximum supply of 35,000 cu. it. 
per month. This is the result of the 
renewal of the Administrative Order 
No. 34 by the Public Utilities Com- 
mission. Practically every winter, in 
extremely cold weather, the supply of 
gas runs short and it is necessary 
to close down the industrial plants. 
So far the supply of gas has been 
adequate during these periods for the 
needs of the domestic consumers in 
this vicinity. 
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Hearing in New York 
Consolidated Rate 
Case Continued 


Statement Made by Robert E. Living- 
ston 

The hearing on the application of 
the Consolidated Gas Company, of 
New York, to change and further 
regulate the 80-cent gas rate was 
continued before A. S. Gilbert, 
special master. At the opening 
William L. Ransom, counsel for the 
company, offered in evidence docu- 
ments and records showing the his- 
tory of the company in various 
stages, including the circumstances 
of consolidation and the grants and 
franchises of the companies which 
went to make up the present Consoli- 
dated company. John H. O’Brien, 
assistant corporation counsel, repre- 
senting District Attorney Swann, 
and W. W. Chambers, deputy attor- 
ney general, representing the attorney 
general, objected to many of the pro- 
posed exhibits on the ground that 
they were immaterial, but all were 
allowed in evidence. Colonel William 
. Hayward, counsel for the Public 
Service Commission, joined in the 
objections. When Mr. Gilbert al- 
_ lowed the defendants a blanket ob- 
jection both Mr. O’Brien and Mr. 
Chambers remained silent until Mr. 
Ransom offered in evidence an order 
of the Public Service Commission 
authorizing an issuance of bonds of 
the company and the authenticated 
certificate of the capital stock of the 
company. Both of the attorneys ob- 
jected, Mr. O’Brien contending that 
the question of the capital stock had 
no bearing on rates in the first place 
and that the public was not bound by 
what the Public Service Commission 
did or did not authorize. In the dis- 
cussion that followed Mr. O’Brien 
objected to the introduction of evi- 
dence by Mr. Ransom of orders is- 
sued by the Public Service Commis- 
sion while the latter was counsel for 
the commission, on the ground that 
it was improper. It was found that 
two or more orders made by the Pub- 
lic Service Commission while Mr. 
Ransom was counsel already had 
been admitted in evidence. Mr. Gil- 
bert allowed them to remain. A 
statement from Robert E. Livingston, 
of the Consolidated Gas Company, 
took exception to a statement made 
by Mr. O’Brien which he made in his 
motion to dismiss the complaint of 
the company, and which stated that 
the company came into court with 
unclean hands because it failed to de- 
liver to the public during 1918 gas 
giving a candle-power which con- 


formed to the statutory require- 
ments. The gas company statements 
declared that “this was not supported 
by any evidence, and amounted, in 
fact, to an attack upon the United 
States Government.” In part the 
statement read: “The gas manufac- 
tured at the plants of the Consoli- 
dated and its affiliated companies was 
identically the same in every respect 
as the gas it has been manufacturing 
for years and is manufacturing to- 
day, in compliance with the legal re- 
quirements as to quality. It con- 
tained as much enriching material as 
it ever did and had as high a candle- 
power. In order to obtain toluol for 
the production of high explosives be- 
ing employed by the United States 
forces in the world war the Federal 
Government installed at the various 
gas works of the Consolidated and its 
affiliated companies toluol recovery 
plants, and on April 14, 1918, the op- 
eration of the first plants was begun 
by the Government, by means of 
which the toluol was recovered, and 
was continued until the signing of the 
armistice in November. During that 
period sufficient toluol was recovered 
to produce 21,334,060 pounds of tri- 
nitrotoluol (TNT). 


“The effect of the Government’s 
operations upon the gas was practi- 
cally nil, so far as its commercial 
value was concerned. Whatever 
may have been the impairment in the 
candle-power of the gas, it probably 
would have been impossible to have 
detected with the human eye when 
the gas was used through a flat 
flame burner. Used with an incan- 
descent mantle or for heating, or for 
industrial purposes, the gas gave 
better results after the toluol recov- 
ery than it would have given before. 
The company derived no profit what- 
ever from the operation by the Gov- 
ernment nor from the recovery of 
toluol.” 


Public Service Gas Company 
to Pay 60 Per Cent More 
for Gas Oil 


The Public Service Gas Company 
of New Jersey, will have to pay 5 
cents per gallon for its gas oil begin- 
ning August 1 as compared with 3.05 
cents under former contract, an in- 
crease of more than 60 per cent. 
This fact was testified to at the hear- 
ing before the Public Utility Com- 
mission in the matter of the com- 
pany’s application for a higher rate 
schedule from 97 cents to $1.15 a 
1,000 cu. ft., which was based on 
higher cost of labor, oil and other 
materials. 








Socialist City Government in 
1893 Voted Against Munici- 
pal Utility Ownership 


The submission of the order by Al- 
derman George W. Munsey, Jr., of 
Haverhill, Mass., to take over the 
gas plant by the city brings to the 
mind of Postmaster Lot F. McNa- 
mara several very interesting facts 
which he believes are of interest at 
this time. He states that this 
is not the first time, as is believed by 
some, that the city has tried to take 
over the gas and electric works. He 
recalls that in 1891 and 1892, when 
he was a member of the common 
council under the old system of mu- 
nicipal government, it was voted that 
the city establish a municipal electric 
plant. He states that he was in fa- 
vor of it and voted in the affirmative 
both years. By a strange coinci- 
dence, he states that the next year, 
the third year in which it must be 
passed, the city government was in 
control of the Socialists and they 
voted against municipal ownership 
and passed a vote letting out the con- 
tract for a period of five years and 
thus the plan was defeated. 


Extension of War Rates 
Granted in Quincy, Ill. 


The Illinois State Board of Public 
Utilities has granted the petition of 
the Quincy Gas, Electric & Heating 
Company for a continuance of the 
war time rates now in force until 
July 1, 1920. Several months ago 
the company gave public notice that 
it would ask the Utilities Commission 
to continue the present rates. Under 
the ruling of the commission original- 
ly, the present rates were granted for 
a period extending over the duration 
of the war. Under this ruling the 
rates granted at that time would have 
been suspended and the old rates 
would again have prevailed. To 
forestall this, the company petitioned 
the commission for a continuance of 
the present or wartime rates, claim- 
ing that the cost of material and la- 
bor was as high and higher than dur- 
ing the war, and for that reason it 
would be impossible for them to man- 
ufacture gas or electricity at a profit 
and dispose of it at the old rate. The 
city appeared before the commission 
and made objection to the granting 
of the petition, but its objection was 
overruled and the company granted 
the right to continue its war rates. 
There will be no appeal from this 
decision and none is expected to be 
made by the city. 
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Quincy Company’s Contro- 
versy Reopened 

The Gas & Electric Light Commis- 
sion has reopened the controversy 
over the price of gas supplied by the 
Citizens Gas Light Company, of 
Quincy, Mass., on the petition of the 
company for a reconsideration of the 
decision whereby the board reduced 
the price from $1.40 per 1,000 cu. ft. 
to $1.25, effective July 1. The com- 
pany did not put the new rates into 
effect when ordered to do so and the 
Quincy City Council appointed a 
special committee to investigate the 
situation. Officials of the company 
said they could not afford to put the 
new rates into effect at this time and 
gave figures to show what the effect 
of the rates would be. After hearing 
the case, the board announced that if 
any change in the order is contem- 
plated Mayor Whiton will first be 
given an opportunity to present fig- 
ures which are now being compiled. 


President of Bronx Gas & Elec- 
tric Testifies Company 
Losing Money 


The first hearing of its kind since 
the New York State Legislature cre- 
ated the Public Service Commission, 
was held before Commissioner Glen- 
non for the Bronx Gas & Electric 
Company of New York City. Eu- 
gene Rosenquest, president of the 
company, testified and stated he had 
been connected with the corpornriion 
for the past twenty-one years, and 
had been its president for the past 
twelve years. Prior to that time he 
had been superintendent. He said 
that it cost the company in 1917 the 
sum of $1.17 per 1,000 cu. ft. to man- 
ufacture gas; $1.37 in 1918, and 
$1.40 for the first five months of this 
year. He also said the company lost 
$72,446 on the manufacture of gas in 
1918, and the loss for this year is 
estimated at $90,000 The witness 
said that on May 31 last the com- 
pany had on hand $53,000, the cor- 
poration being obligated to a bank 
for $50,000 loaned on a three month:’ 
note. He said the company was c»m- 
pelled to borrow this money in view 
of the fact that it is compelled to 
carry a large amount of cash on 
hand. He further said that on May 
31 of this year, the city owed the 
Bronx Gas & Electric Company $59,- 
000 and private consumers over $58,- 
000. He said the territory his com- 
pany was serving was sparsely settled 
and despite that fact, the corporation, 
prior to the war, spent from $60,900 
to $70,000 a year for extensions. 


Wisconsin Company Files In- 
creased Rate Petition; 
Shows $84,000~ Inade- 
quacy of Earnings 


The Wisconsin Gas & Electric 
Company has filed with the Wiscon- 
sin Railroad Commission a demand 
for a readjustment of the rates 
charged by the company for gas 
served to the various lake shore cities. 
A copy of the petition was served 
upon City Attorney John C. Slater. 
In its petition to the commission the 
company submits figures showing the 
balance sheet of the gas utility for 
the past four months and its balance 
sheet shows a deficit of nearly ten 
thousand dollars. The company re- 
cites the fact that it is serving Ra- 
cine, Kenosha, South Milwaukee and 
Cudahy from the plant in Racine and 
that the rising costs of coal and lahor 
have made it impossible for the 
company to make earnings sufficient 
under the present rates. It goes into 
detail into the troubles of the Racive 
plant with its employees which r:- 
cently threatened to tie up the gas 
supply of the various cities and de- 
clares that in order to meet the de- 
mands of the employees surcharges 
must be continued indefinitely or the 
commission must give to the company 
a new schedule of rates which will 
make possible added earnings. “Dur- 
ing the four months ending May 
31,” the petition recites, “petitioner 
failed to earn its operating expense 
including an allowance for deprecia- 
tion at 3 per cent per annum by the 
sum of $9,117.59.” It was stated 
that the men recently returned to 
work in the retort at Racine with the 
understanding that the wages they 
were earning would be readjusted so 
that they would receive an increase of 
practically 20 per cent over the then 
prevailing wages. The company in- 
sists that the revenue would be in- 
sufficient to meet such demands and 
that there is no chance for the com- 
pany to accumulate any earnings for 
the future depreciation of the prop- 
erty. The statistical report of the 
company to the commission showed 
an inadequacy of earnings in the 
amount of $83,935.91. 


Hearing in Nashville Case Set 
for Sept. 2 


Hearing of the petition for an in- 
crease in rates for the Knoxville Gas 
Company is scheduled to come up be- 
fore the State Utilities Commission 
in Nashville September 2. The gas 





company is seeking to get permission 
to increase the rate from $1 per 1,000 
cu. ft. of gas to $1.40 per 1,000 cu. ft. 
net. In each case the rate would be 
ten cents higher if the bill is not paid 
before the tenth of each month. The 
gas company is claiming that it has 
a total investment of $1,400,000 
and that under the prevailing prices 
of gas that it cannot “make both 
ends meet,” due to abnormal prices 
which resulted from the world war. 
The city is maintaining, however, 
that the company has no such amount 
invested, and that the fifty year fran- 
chise which was sought by, and 
granted to, the gas company in 1903, 
and which specifies that the company 
shall at no time charge in excess of 
$1.10 per 1,000 cu. ft. of gas, less 
ten cents per 1,000 cu. ft. for prompt 
payment, constitutes a valid and a 
binding contract, which cannot be 
broken, either by the contracting par- 
ties or the courts. 


East Boston Contract Ap- 
proved 


The Gas & Electric Light Commis- 
sion approved the contract by which 
the Boston Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany supplies gas to the East Boston 
Gas Company. Under the terms of 
the contract the rate is 60 cents per 
1,000 cu. ft. and not more than 80,- 
000,000 cu. ft. will be supplied per 
month. The East Boston company 
must pay $3,500 annually, said 
amount being 10 per cent of the cost 
of the mains used by it which were 
installed by the Consolidated. The 
latter company is not liable to dam- 
ages in case of failure to supply the 
specified amount of gas. The con- 
tract cannot be terminated except by 
a thirty-day notice of either party. 


Decision on Coke Freight 
Rates Expected on Aug. 7 


Freight rate changes on coke des- 
tined for the Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Company from points west of 
the Mississippi will be decided Aug- 
ust 7, in hearings before the United 
States Railroad Administration. In 
a petition made to the Chicago West- 
ern District Freight Traffic Commit- 
tee, the Wabash Railroad asks that 
the same rates be applied on ship- 
ments of coke from points west of 
the Mississippi, including St. Louis, 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad to the 
Peoples company as now obtain via 
the Chicago & Alton Railroad. At 
present the Wabash will absorb but 
$5.00 of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
switching charge. 
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Death of Frederick Sargent 

Frederick Sargent, senior mem- 
ber of the Chicago firm of Sargent & 
Lundy, one of the best-known con- 
sulting engineers of the country, died 
at his home in Glencoe, IIl., on July 
26. He was born in Cornwall, Eng- 
land, on November 11, 1859, also the 
date of the birth of Samuel Insull, his 
close friend and business associate. 
It was while he was on a trip to Eng- 
land in the company of Mr. Insull 
in April and May of this year that 
Mr. Sargent was taken ill. Mr. Sar- 
gent came to America in 1880, and 
after some years’ experience in de- 
Signing steam engines for ships, he 
became ‘consulting engineer for the 
Chicago Edison Company in 1887. 
When that concern became the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, under 
the direction of Mr. Insull, Mr. Sar- 
gent retained his connection with it 
until the time of his death. His ac- 
tivities took many important forms; 
he was a consultant for the Chicago 
exposition and for the Government 
arsenal at Edgewood, Md., during the 
war ; and built in Chicago the pioneer 
electrical generating station which 
used the steam turbine. 
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Cuartes A. Warp, president of 
the Dayton (Ohio) Gas Company, 
spoke before members of the Kiwanis 
Club at the Hotel Miami in Dayton 
on the operation of the Dayton Gas 
Company. Mr. Ward traced the gas 
Situation throughout its source, from 
the field of supply to the consumer, 
and told many of the problems faced 
by the utilites concern. A large at- 
tendance featured the session. 


L. H. Srratrorp, for the past two 
years assistant manager of the W. A. 
Baehr organization at Great Falls, 
Mon., has been appointed manager 
of the Pocatello (Idaho) Gas .& 
Power Company. This appointment 
is announced by William A. Baehr, 
president of the company. Prior to 
his employment with the W. A. 
Baehr organization, Mr. Stratford 
held a responsible position with the 
Utah Power & Light Company at 
Ogden, and before that held a posi- 
tion of importance with the Portland 
Gas & Coke Company of Portland, 
Oregon. 


E. D. McDonatp, formerly mana- 
ger of the Pocatello Gas & Power 
Company, of Pocatello, Idaho, has 
been transferred to Chicago. 


Tue Paciric Gas & Execrric As- 
SOCIATION held its annual picnic at 
Shell Mound Park, Cal. Games and 
dancing were the daytime program, 
and a sundown supper was served at 
6 o’clock. There are about a thou- 
sand members of this association, 
ranging from the general manager to 
the office boys of the various 
branches. 


THe Mapison Gas & ELEctRIC 
Company, of Madison, Wis., had its 
annual picnic for all employees at 
Bernard’s Park. The offices of the 
company closed at 12 M., and a good 
time was enjoyed. The features were 
a baseball game and a dance. 


Tue Lactepe Gas Licut Com- 
PANY’s Employees Mutual Aid Asso- 
ciation held its fifth annual picnic 
last Saturday. The association has 
370 members. 


“Tue FLasH” appears for the sec- 
ond time in the world of trade pub- 
lications, the new, interesting four- 
page paper issued by the Utica Gas 
& Electric Company. The leading 
article, “The Golden Eras of Tren- 
ton Falls,” by Byron E. White, is an 
historical appreciation of that one- 
time popular retreat and the new 
creations of modern power agents 
recently installed to keep up with the 
times and its development ; also “Ac- 
cident Prevention” is the title of an 
editorial of interest to the company 
employees. 
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Rochester, Minn., Installs Am- 
monia Recovery Machinery 
The recovery of ammonia from the 
by-products in the manufacture of 
gas is one of the new processes re- 
cently tried out at the gas plant at 
Rochester, Minn. It is another step 
towards one hundred per cent effi- 
ciency in the management of the fac- 
tory. Although the per cent of am- 
monia in bituminous coal is relative- 
ly small—about two per cent—under 
modern methods it can be profitably 
recovered. Due to the extensive and 
rapidly growing use of ammonia as 
a refrigerant in ice factories and in a 


smaller way, in the common ice box, 
the gas finds a ready market. Ac- 
cording to Superintendent Herman 
Briese, the new system has not been 
in operation long enough as yet to 
enable him to determine whether or 
not it will prove practical here. Its 
success in many of the other plants 
in the country is indicative of what 
may be expected at Rochester, Minn. 


$15,000 Holder Being Erected 
at Manitowoc, Wis. 

The Manitowoc Gas Company has 
started work on the concrete founda- 
tion for the new gas holder at its 
plant at Manitowoc, Wis. No at- 
tempt will be made by property own- 
ers to interfere with the work as was 
at first expected. Property owners 
who protested against the erection of 
the holder have been advised that no 
action can be taken at this time. Con- 
tracts for installation of the holder 
have been awarded to the Russel En- 
gineering Company, of St. Louis, and 
Engineer Brett, representing the 
company, is here to direct the work. 
Otto Gass has the contract for the 
foundation. The local company pur- 
chased the holder from the East Wis- 
consin Company, of Fond du Lac 
and it is estimated that the cost of the 
holder and installation will be about 
$15,000. 


Pacific Gas & Electric Expend- 
ing $100,000 Improving Sys- 
tem in Fresno 

Expenditures of $100,000 in ex- 
tension and improvement of the sys- 
tem of the Pacific Gas & Electric 


Company to accommodate the im- 
mense growth of Fresno, Cal., is be- 


: ing made this year, according to a 
2 statement of H. C. Ross, local mana- 


ger. With the building of 300 houses 


: and hundreds of dwellings being 
* planned and 


under construction 
throughout the city of Fresno the gas 
company is being called upon to make 
greater extensions than ever before 
in its history. 

Six miles of pipe, some of which is 
16 inch main line piping, either has 
been installed within the past few 
months or is now being put in. With 
the new 200,000 cu. ft. a day plant 
supplying all the gas that is required 
for immediate developments there 
are prospects of adding a capacity of 
200,000 more cu. ft. to take care of 
the extraordinary building program 
which is featuring Fresno’s prosper- 
ity at the present time. 

(Continued on page 18.) 


























































































































































































































































































